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PREFACE. 



The following pages are principally the 
result of the experience acquired during 
nearly ten years' residence in Australia. 
Many of the statistical details have been 
taken from the last Report of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, and 
from the recent valuable work of Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, upon Port Phillip. 
The remainder are chiefly collected from 
official data, and may, in general, be 
relied upon for their accuracy. Such 
sources of information may not be access- 
ible to all, and even when they are 
attainable, it is well known that few are 
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at the trouble of examining the volumi- 
nous details from which results must be 
derived. It is therefore hoped that a con- 
densed statement, combining statistical 
information with personal observation, 
may prove both useful and agreeable at 
the present time, when so many of every 
class in this kingdom are seeking, in all 
quarters of the world, for what they find 
with diflSculty at home. It has been 
urged by some, that a sufficiently inviting 
view of Australia is not to be found in 
this book ; that from its description they 
never would be induced to emigrate. 
What they may have expected, the author 
does not know. His sole wish has been 
to give a fair statement of facts, and he 
believes that if this work possesses any 
merit, it is because of its truth. 



PREFACE. Vll 

The reader will judge how far the 
following eloquent passage from the 
Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords has been justified. 
Since the presentation of this Report, 
July 23, 1847, the progress of the 
colonies has much increased. 

"But the evidence which they have taken, 
both as shewing the rapid development of the 
resources of British North America, and more 
especially as proving the unexampled progress of 
the newly-planted Australian provinces, is well 
calculated to warrant a hope that the great 
principle of Colonization, so often treated of as 
among those 'ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works' for which modem times are unfitted, not 
only has been realised in some British posses- 
sions, but has been exemplified on a greater 
scale, and with more entire success there, and of 
late years, than has been manifested elsewhere 
in the past history of mankind. To transplant 
our domestic habits, our commercial enterprise. 
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our laws, our institutions, our language, our 
literature, and our sense of religious obligations, 
to the more distant regions of the globe, is an 
enterprise worthy of the character of a great 
maritime nation. It is not only in its progress 
the pursuit and attainment of glory, but in its 
success is the performance of a high duty and 
the accomplishment of a noble destiny; and if it 
can also be made subservient to the relief of 
pressing distress at home, if the labour which is 
in excess in certain parts of the country can be 
rendered the source of an extending and durable 
prosperity in the colonies, such a combination of 
advantages cannot fail the more to recommend 
this great question of Colonization to the earliest 
attention of the Legislature." — Lord Mont- 
EAOLE — Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, July 23, 1847. 



YICTORIA, 

FORMERLY CALLED PORT PHILLIP. 



"*GiVE me ships, colonies, and commerce,' 
exclaimed Napoleon, jealous of the naval supre- 
macy of Great Britain. 'Buonaparte knew 
nothing about it,' observed the shrewd Clock- 
maker of Slickville ; ' he should have said. Give 
me colonies, for then he would have had both 
ships and commerce.' " 

The countingrhouse politicians of the present 
day, with their Debtor and Creditor view of the 
value of our colonial possessions, urge us to cast 
o£P all such of them as leave no balance in the 
ledger; forgetful of all the considerations so 
ably enforced by Lord John Russell, in his speech 
on the Australian Colonies Constitution Bill, of 
their importance to our commerce in peace, to 
our power in war, of our duty to our fellow- 
subjects who have emigrated, to the native 
'T population, whom we have subjected to onr 
control, and of the efiPect which would result ; . not 
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of constituting our colonies independent commu- 
nities, for which they are as yet unripe and unfit, 
but of fordng them to seek the protection of 
rival nations. 

We propose in the following pages to give our 
, views as to the rise, progress, and value of the 
Australian colonies; to shew the advantages 
which may accrue to Great Britain from a 
judicious system of colonization; and to point out 
what we consider to be her bounden duty in 
availing herself of the commanding position in 
which Divine Providence has placed her. 

In the course of this work we shall describe the 
present state of the colony, and the pursuits of 
the settlers; we shall take occasion to suggest 
what description of persons should seek a settle* 
ment in these colonies ; to point out the errors 
which mislead the efforts of philanthropists in the 
mother country ; to urge the just claims of the 
colonists regarding the population poured out 
upon their shores ; and to suggest more adequate 
means for the supply of that population. 

Having a territory of boundless extent, capable 
of producing every export to be found in the 
world ; a soil of every quality, from exuberant 
richness to the most arid sterility; a sky 
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possesfflug every variation of temperature, from 
the climate of England to that of the Tropics ; 
with a geo^aphical position which points them 
out as the future seat of a vast empire, and the 
home of millions of our fellow-men speaking a 
common language ; the progress of these colonies 
must be an object of interest to all who have at 
heart the greatness of England, the happiness 
of man, or the purposes of Providence for tiieir 
ruling principle. 

In the following observations reference shall 
chiefly be made to Port Phillip, the southern 
district of New South Wales ; partly because we 
believe it to possess the greatest natural capa- 
bilities, and therefore to be the most prosperous 
and important of tiiose colonies ; but more espe- 
cially because the writer of this paper has been 
for many years a resident there, and in New 
South Wales proper. Although, from intercourse 
with neighbouring colonists, pretty well acquainted 
with the circumstances of each district, he has 
not had the same opportunity of personal obser- 
vation in any other. Whilst other authors in 
this country, who have never personally visited 
the scene of which they write, may innocently err 
in their statements, and may excuse their errors 

n2 



SITUATION. 



upon the plea that they have been misled by 
others, he at once avows that if any statements 
relative to Port Phillip are found to be inac- 
curate, he is responsible for them. 

Doubtless, in a comparatively small commu- 
nity, where changes are constantly occurring and 
the greatest variations in trade and in all descrip- 
tions of business prevail,— where, in former times, 
wages have been at all rates between £15 and 
£50 per annum, and sheep have been sold at all 
prices from Is. to £4, — and where all kinds of 
property have been disposed of at prices equally 
depressed or extravagant, it is possible that, even 
at tiie present moment, the state of things may be 
somewhat different from the picture here drawn ; 
but the accuracy of it in May 1850, when the 
writer left the colony, may be confidently relied 
on. 

The district of Port Phillip, now erected into 
the colony of Victoria, comprises the southern 
coast of New South Wales. Situated upon Bass's 
Straits, it has the most central position amongst 
the Australasian colonies ; equi-distant from 
Sydney and South Australia, and nearer to Van 
Diemen's Land than any of the others. Lying 
ji^he direct route of ships from England, it 
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ought eventually to prove the rendezvous for all 
steamers communicating with these various colo- 
nies, if the permanent line of steam communication 
should be established via the Cape of Good Hope, 
from England; which, in our opinion, is that 
best adapted for the general convenience of the 
colonies, and for the Imperial purposes of Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne, the capital of this new colony, 
contamed, in 1839, 400 inhabitants ; in 1850 it 
is supposed to contain 25,000 : this can be only 
an approximation to the truth, but we are con- 
vinced that the number is not overrated. 

By the last general census, in 1846, it con- 
tained 12,000 souls. In the year 1849-50, 
1,550 new houses, liable to municipal rates, were 
built. There are, it is calculated, upon an 
average, 5j^ individuals to each house. When 
we take into account the number of temporary 
houses of a class not liable to rates, nm up for 
the use of newly arrived immigrants, we shall 
not be wrong in reckoning upon an increase of 
9,000 in that year. 

The activity of trade, the increase in the value 
of property, and, we regret to say, the rash 
speculation, m a town so rapidly rising, ma; >e 
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easily conceived. As an instance of the latter, 
we may mention that land in Elizabeth Street 
was sold, before the writer came away, at the 
rate of £40. 10*. per foot of street frontage, and 
that at a Government land sale gcnng on at the 
time of his departure, land, or as it might with 
more propriety be called, sand, about three miles 
from Melbourne, was sold at £60 per acre. 
That such absurd prices will prove ruinous to 
the purchasers, and cause a reaction in the course 
of time, must be evident to every unprejudiced 
observer ; but that such a fever of speculation 
should occasionally occur in a new and fast in- 
creasing commxmity, is the natural consequence 
of instances of great success ; a few of which shall 
be mentioned as having come under the know- 
ledge of the author. 

One individual, who went out in the ship with 
the writer of this article, about ten years ago, 
with not more than £50, told him, the day before 
his departure, that he considered himself worth 
£35,000. 

Another, who a few years before had been 
a working tinker, has now a fine well-stocked 
shop, for which he was asking £300 a year 
rent; 
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A third, who was once in the writer's em- 
ployment at £30 a year, told him, lately, he 
was worth upwards of £4,000. 

A fourth, who eight years ago started with 
about £25, is now returning home with an 
income of over £1,000 per annum. 

A fifth, whose means were at first nothing at 
all, has amassed property equal to any of the 
above mentioned individuals. 

These are but a few examples of prosperity 
which have come under the author's own observa- 
tion : they are believed to be the result of honest 
industry, combined with judicious speculation, 
and not to be attributed to any means of which 
these men need feel ashamed. 

That such gains have attended the labours of 
all, or that these men are fair samples of the 
general population, cannot be, alleged; but it 
may safely be affirmed that in no part of the 
world does success so great and certain await 
upon untiring industry ; which accounts for the 
high rate of interest paid on the safest mortgage 
securities, being never less than eight per cent., 
and sometimes very much higher. 

The very few insolvencies which have taken 
place for some years, prove that it is not distress 
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which induces the borrowing of money, but the 
real value of it in active trade. Since the general 
crash throughout all the Australian colonies in 
1843, the insolvencies in Port Phillip have been 
almost nominal. 

Most of the above properties consisted of town 
houses, yielding a fixed income, as much to be 
relied on as any description of investment. The 
houses at first built were naturally of a tempo- 
rary and cheap construction, but latterly these 
have been giving place to more substantial 
buildings. Several of the shops would adorn any 
English city, and many are let at what must 
appear, to all uninterested persons, enormous 
rents; but it appears that the holders are well 
able to pay them, no classes in the community 
seeming to be better off than the shopkeepers 
and the smaller merchants. The streets are 
now, generally speaking, well formed and in good 
order; presenting, in this respect, a marked 
contrast to their state some years since. The 
Gaol and Court House cost £30,000 ; the 
former an ill-constructed, gloomy building, 
which already requires enlargement. The 
Princes Bridge, across the Yarra, consisting of 
one arch 150 feet in span, is the most creditable 
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and beautiful structure in Melbourne : with the 
approaches to it, it has cost £15,000. Similar 
taste has not been displayed in the erection of 
Government Offices. The Churches, Hospitals, 
Theatre, and Mechanics' Institution, are large and 
extensive buildings, in which utility has been more 
studied than beauty. The wide macadamised 
streets, laid out in regular parallelograms, and 
presenting a view of an animated throng pur- 
suing their avocations, cannot be said to form 
objects gratifying to the eye, which, in the 
irregular houses of all sizes, shapes, materials, 
and colours, looks in vain for those evidences of 
colonial refinement, to be found in a beautiful 
botanic garden on the Yarra, or in the private 
residence of the more wealthy residents. 

The numerous churches of all denominations, 
and other institutions, prove not only the charity, 
but the generally difiused wealth of the place. 
In no part of the world is a more liberal 
generosity exerdsed. For example : — when it 
became necessary to build a third Episcopalian 
church in Melbourne, estimated to cost £3,500, 
at a time when so many calls had been made 
upon the liberality of the public, that none hoped 
for success, a sum of £1,350 was subscribed in 
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one morning, eleven gentlemen having put down 
their names for £100 each. 

But how is all this wealth created ? Does it 
consist in a visdonary hope of anticipated profits ? 
Is it founded upon a false system of paper credit, 
as has been the case in America ? Is this pro- 
digious gain made from English capital rashly 
invested, of which keen-sighted men on the spot 
have taken advantage ? Is it made from a 
large Government expenditure, such as has been 
witnessed in the Canadas, Van Diemen's Land, 
and South Australia? Is this town a hotbed 
of speculation, already overgrown, and far ex- 
ceeding the wants of a country which cannot 
support it? Are these results attributable to 
systematic puflSng, or to a powerful interest 
in England, anxious to force an early growth 
and sickly maturity? Or is it a solid and 
well-grounded prosperity, which we are now 
considering ? 

The growth of Port Phillip is attributable 
solely to the advantages with which nature has 
endowed her, by which, without any of the above 
stimulants, she has been enabled to lay a solid 
foundation for her wealth, and to outstrip all her 
contemporaries. 
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A naturally fine country, which in 1836 was 
unoccupied by civilized man, now contains about 
60,000 inhabitants. This is but an approxi- 
mation, the last offidal census being taken in 
1846. By the official statistics it contained 16,500 
horses ; 380,000 head of cattle ; 5,500 pigs ; and 
5,130,000 sheep, on the 1st January, 1849. 
This stock alone cannot be valued at less than 
£3,000,000 sterling. 

In 1839, the first year of the export of wool, 
1,524 bales were exported; and in 1850 it is 
calculated that the number will be 60,000, be- 
sides £100,000 worth of tallow. These facts, 
and the trade which is arising in other articles, 
the value of which is now attracting attention, 
point out the source of Australian wealth. 

An export trade, amounting, according to the 
returns made by the Government, for 1847, to 
£668,511 ; and imports amounting, in the same 
year, to £437,696, being at the rate, as we shall 
hereafter prove, of exports £18. IO5., and of im- 
ports £11. lOs. per head for every man, woman, 
and child then in the district, are a sufficient 
evidence of the generally difiused wealth and 
trade, and account for much of the prosperity of 
the place. 
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The Exports and Imports were : — 


1847.- 

1848. 

1849. 


—Imports • . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 


. £437,656 
. 373,676 
. 479,831 


1847.- 

1848. 

1849. 


-Exports . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 


. £668,511 
, 675,359 
. 755,326 



If we assume five individuals as the average 
number of a family, we arrive at the amazing 
fact that each family produces exports to the 
value of £87. IO5., nearly all of which must be 
spent upon foreign luxuries and conveniencies, 
as all the necessaries of life are productions of 
the colony itself. 

As an additional evidence of the rapid pro- 
gress of this portion of New South Wales it may 
be added — 

That the General Eevenue was in 1847, £68,350 

1848, 86,027 

1849, 104,718 

That the Crown Revenue was m 1847, £65,000 

1848, 52,500 

1849, 102,000 

A copious stream of immigration, accompanied 
in some measure by British capital, pouring 
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over millions of acres of the most fertile soil, 
available for immediate use without any ex- 
penditure of money, aflFords, and doubtless will 
for many years continue to afford, a stimulus to 
the enterprise and energy of the colonist^. 
Scarcely any branch of industry has been at- 
tempted which did not afford a return more or 
less ample, according to the diligence and atten- 
tion bestowed. 

Although all the instances of successful adven- 
ture to which allusion has as yet been made, 
took place in Melbourne, and although many 
others might be enumerated both there and in 
the other towns of the district, it admits of no 
doubt that greater gains, with more certainty 
and less speculation, are to be obtained in the 
rural pursuits of the settlers. A considerable 
amount of - agriculture exists : in the year 1848, 
the last in which we have l)een able to obtain 
a distinct return, 37,500 acres were under 
cultivation, or, as nearly as may be, one acre 
for each individual in the district. Great pro- 
mises of advantage are held out from the culti- 
vation of the vine, the olive, and other gifts of 
nature. 

To the pastoral resources of the colony, howr 
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ever, must be assigned the first place as the cause 
and foundation of the prosperity above described. 
Of the exports, according to the official returns 
for 1848, out of a total of £668,511, £654,938 
were strictly the produce of the flocks. Due 
importance must therefore be ascribed to the 
energy of the squatters, and to the nature of 
their pursuits, which enables them at once, without 
expense, to make the land available for man. 

In this body may be found men of a description 
little to be expected from the barbarous appel* 
lation of '^ Squatter," adopted by them from the 
Americans, who used it to designate a very 
different class Among them may be met men 
retired frt)m their professions, wliether clerical, 
military, naval, legal, or medical, younger sons 
of good, even of noble families, who prefer 
seeking an active independence to pursuing the 
lounging life of drones in the mother country. 
Rough, no doubt, was at first their mode of 
living, and many were the privations of the 
earlier settlers ; but a great change in their 
condition has taken place, partly from the in- 
crease of their means, partly from the improved 
tenure of land which has been lately granted to 
them by the Government. Formerly all Crown 
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lands were held by annual licence, the charge 
for which rested with the Governor, These, by 
usage, were renewable and transferable, but were 
liable to, and sometimes were the subject of, 
arbitrary decision. At present the country is 
leased for terms of one, eight, or fourteen years ; 
compensation for improvements is secured to the 
tenant, the right of preemption is granted to 
him, and his rent is ascertained. In consequence, 
not only the comforts but the luxuries of life 
have in a great measure found their way into 
the wilds of the interior ; and, in many instances, 
establishments on which thousands of pounds have 
been spent are to be foxmd. A life such as 
theirs, so difftirent from what is to be met with 
elsewhere, may merit a brief sketch. 

Let otir readers picture to themselves a cottage 
— stone, brick, or wooden, with a garden, stables, 
offices, stock, and farm-yards, out of all pro- 
portion to what is requisite according to English 
ideas ; a grass paddock, of 500 or 1,000 acres, 
and two or three smaller paddocks for wheat, 
oats, or hay, all enclosed with a split-stuff post 
and rail fence, as it is termed ; in the distance 
a slied for shearing and storing the wool — a 
huge, shapeless, hideous building, 100 or 200 
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feet in length. Such is the home of the squatter, 
who perhaps holds 5,000, or it may be 200,000 
acres, for which he pays rent to the Government 
at the rate of £2. 10*. per annum for every 
1,000 sheep the land is assessed as capable of 
feeding ; consisting sometimes of lightly tim- 
bered open forest land ; sometimes of plams, 
boimded only by the horizon; sometimes of 
thickly wooded hilly ranges ; or more generally 
of a mixture of all of these. Over this "run," 
or " station," as it is termed, he depastures 
sheep, in flocks of from 1,500 to 3,000. 

To each flock one shepherd is allotted, who 
feeds it for two or three miles around an " out- 
station," possibly at a distance of •lO or 15 miles 
from his master, who, if very diligent, may per- 
haps visit him once a week or month. Two 
flocks rim from each station, where the watch- 
man lives who guards them from the wild dogs 
at night, shifts the folds daily, and cooks for the 
shepherds. On another part of the "run" may 
be found a herd of cattle depasturing, 1,000 or 
2,000 head of which are under the charge of a 
stockman, who is perpetually on horseback riding 
round his herd and collecting the stragglers. 
Nearer to the homestead we may meet with 50 
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or 100 horses, old and young, some belonging 
to the squatter himself, some to his men, for 
few of them have not out of their savings pur- 
chased a brood mare, while some of them possess 
several. Most probably with this "mob" of 
horses there will be a dozen strangers, which 
may have been for years on the "run," im- 
claimed and unmolested. Here, in a state of 
abundance and leisure for the greater part of 
the year, dwells the squatter, who never need 
want the fullest occupation, if of an active dis- 
position ; but who too generally leaves the control 
of all details to the care of an overseer. 

That the squatter's is a life free from care 
cannot be afBrmed ; on the contrary, a shepherd 
may abscond, or, in colonial language, "bolt," 
leaving his flock in the hurdles when none can 
be found to take charge of them ; or perhaps, 
not having had the consideration even to bring 
them back to their fold, he may have left them 
in the bush, or wild dogs may have "rushed" a 
flock, of whom 1,000 cannot be found for several 
days by five or six mounted men ; and when a 
scarcity of labour has made an employer de- 
pendant on his men, of which circumstance they 
are not dow to take advantage, and, in co^- 

c 
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sequence, he sees 7,000 sheep under the charge 
of hut one shepherd, sustaining most serious 
injury; when catarrh*, scab, or fooi-rot have 
broken out in his own flocks, or in his neighbour- 
hood, his anxieties and cares are not to be 
envied. Nor is his patience untried at lambing 
time — one grand epoch of the year, when a storm 
of sleet may destroy hundreds of lambs ; nor yet 
at the shearing season, when the changes of the 
weather or the insubordination of his men may 
frustrate in a great measure the labours of the 
year. 

At this season hundreds of men leave the 
towns and their other pursuits to reap the greater 
gains of the shearing — the Australian harvest. 
Each settler hires from 10 to 20 of them who 
can shear well 50 sheep each per diem ; for 
which they are paid 125. per 100. Meanwhile 
a gang of washers, under an overseer, are wash- 
ing sheep, to keep ahead of the shearers. The 
shearing, which lasts six weeks or two months, 
is the most anxious time for the squatter : at 



* Catarrh has been named as one of the sources of anxiety 
to the sheep^owner, as it weU may be, from the fearful 
ravages it has made in the Sydney district of New South 
Wales. As yet it is comparatively unknown in Port Phillip. 
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the end of it the shearers too frequently dissi- 
pate their gains at the nearest publican's, and the 
squatter joyfully mounts his horse to pay his 
annual visit to the town to dispose of his wool, 
and lay in his stores for the ensuing year. Ac- 
customed as he is to severe exercise, and to the 
choice of 20 or 30 horses all the year round, 
distance never is taken into account by him. 
A journey of 200 miles to town, at every stage 
of which he is acquainted with some friend, and in 
which, if he is so minded, he may rest himself 
and his horse at an inn every night, is traversed 
in four or five days, and he reaches the town, 
where he finds 100 others eagerly canvassing the 
prices and comparative excellence of their wools. 
Here many of them remain too long for tlieir 
own interest, but the greater number soon return 
to their homes, and indulge themselves with a 
second visit to the metropolis in the idle time 
of the year. 

Having given several instances of mercantile 
adventure and success in town pursuits, it is 
necessary to add some in pastoral occupations, 
which have come under our own observation. 
The first is that of a family who, in 1838, came 
over to Port Phillip with 3,000 sheep from Van 

c2 
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Diemen's Land : they are now possessed of stoi^k 
equivalent to 75,000 sheep. A man, formerly an 
overseer of theirs, now has one of the hest stations 
in the land, on which he has 15,000 sheep. 

Another, one of the earliest settlers, com- 
menced with 100 ewes ; he is now said to be in 
the receipt of £4,000 per annum. An overseer 
of his, who saved a little money, has at present a 
station and 7,000 sheep. A third, who also 
commenced with 100 sheep, is now a very wealthy 
man, with many thousands of sheep and cattle, 
and considerable landed property. A fourth, who 
invested £1,200 about twelve years ago, lately, 
during his absence in England, had £3,000 per 
annum remitted fi'om his agents in the colony, 
who at the same time increased his stock. A 
fifth, who commenced with £300,* sold his stock 
in four years for £2,300. 

It is needless to recount all the instances of 
lesser success. Suffice it to say, that in no 
country of an equal population do so many 
incomes exist of from £500 to £3,000 a year ; 
and these chiefly in the possession of persons who 
commenced their pursuits with a capital less 
than their present annual income. 

But are there still the means of obtaining 
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results so satisfactory? Is this El Dorado still 
in existence ? Doubtless the golden opportunity 
has in a great measure passed. As the land has 
been occupied, settlers have been obliged to go 
further back to find vacant country. Perhaps 
all the district which is available is now occupied, 
or rather claimed by the .first comers, who have 
secured to themselves room enough for the in- 
crease of their flocks and herds, and who thus 
preclude others firom preferring fresh claims. 
Although little hope can be held out to an 
intending emigrant of being able to find any 
unclaimed land, there is every reason to believe 
that a great increase of national wealth may still 
be obtained firom Australia. The country is at 
present very much understocked; and the ex- 
ports are capable, not only of great increase in 
quantity, but also in quality. 

If emigrants cannot now expect to find a new 
country open for their immediate use at a very 
low charge, they may on the other hand be 
assured that "runs," with the stock on them, are 
always in the market, at prices which, with 
diligence and care, will yield very large returns. 
If they have to pay higher for their establishment 
in the first instance, yet they have escaped all the 
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roughing of a first settlement, and all danger 
from the aborigines has passed away : they can 
enter on a station, the capabilities of which have 
been tested, and they can with greater certainty 
calculate the probable returns of their invest- 
ment than could their predecessors, whose all 
was too often entrusted to some old convict, or 
was subject to the caprice of the aborigines, who 
sometimes caressed, and afterwards murdered 
the shepherds. No apprehension need now exist 
of outrages by the aborigines. 

It is to be lamented that this does not proceed 
from any improvement in their civilization ; they 
are still the same wanderers as at first, with no 
clothing but their opossum cloaks, or old blankets 
given to them by the settlers; not cultivating 
a sod of land, but grubbing up a few wild roots, 
living in the same ^' mai mais," consisting of a 
sheet of bark stripped from a tree, and laid to 
windward against a forked stick, opposite to 
which they light a fire, and under the shelter of 
which they sleep very rarely two nights in 
succession. 

It is a great error on the part of some to sup- 
pose that these, even although the lowest order of 
human beings, are incapable of improvement: 
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many display much intelligence, and are frequently 
of great use to the settlers in shepherding and 
washing their sheep, or assisting at harvest time ; 
unfortunately, however, they seldom stay for more 
than a few days at a time in any one place, 
which has hitherto frustrated all eflPorts, whether 
of private individuals or of the protectors — 
officers who were appointed for the amelioration 
of their condition. 

This office has lately been abolished, in con- 
sequence of the total feilure of their efforts, and 
at present nothing is attempted by the Govern- 
ment beyond the support of a school, at which a 
few children have been taught to read, and the 
distribution of medical aid in cases of sickness. 
The Moravians, who hitherto have been most 
successful wherever the prospects seemed least 
promising, have lately sent out two missionaries 
to Port Phillip ; the result of their labour is yet 
unknown. 

It seems a law of Nature that uncivilised 
man should disappear before the superior races. 
That not only by diseases and vices communi- 
cated to them by the strangers, their numbers 
should be thinned, but that their presence, even 
without tlie aid of these, should produce new 
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diseases before unknown to either, under which 
the aborigines succumb. Such has been the 
process in many islands in the Pacific, and in 
other uncivilised countries, as is stated by the 
late laiaented missionary to the South Seas, 
the Rev. J. Williams. That the native race 
is gradually wearing out in Australia cannot be 
denied, but that the decrease is nearly as rapid 
as has been described by some may well be 
doubted. Most exaggerated stories have been 
circulated about collisions between the white and 
black population in that country: some few 
barbarous murders did, no doubt, formerly take 
place upon both sides, but the best feeling now 
generally prevails. Although the wild game 
upon which the blacks formerly subsisted has in 
some places diminished, yet tlie amount of food 
received by them from the settlers in return for 
their assistance more than supplies the deficiency. 
Some attribute the decrease in their numbers to 
the facility with which they now obtain food 
without severe labour as previously. Any further 
investigation of this interesting subject would too 
much extend this work, the limits of which 
preclude allusion to any facts respecting their 
habits of infanticide, &c. 
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Reference has been made to frightful vari- 
ations in the value of stock; sheep have been 
sold at all prices from 1*. to £4. It is satis- 
factory to know that such changes are no longer 
possible. When the only demand for surplus 
stock arose from the wants of a small community, 
where the ever-varying price of wool in England 
and of labour in the colony, and where the 
discovery of a new country fit for pasturage 
alternately created a mania or a panic in a 
people remarkable for their mercurial disposition, 
it is not a matter of surprise if changes in the 
price of every description of property should 
have occurred, in which as many fortunes were 
lost by those who sold as were acquired by those 
who purchased. Instances have occurred where 
sheep have been sold literally for less money 
than the wool at that moment on their backs was 
worth. For example, a settler purchased sheep 
and station for £1,200 ; and in the course of one 
year his profits from wool and wethers more than 
repaid that sum; and he sold the property for 
£5,000 at the end of the twelvemonth. In 
another case, a large stock and station were 
purchased upon credit, where the bills, as they 
became due, were regularly retired by the profits 
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of the stock : thus, at the end of a few years, the 
buyers found themselves the owners of about 
30,000 sheep, without ever having invested any 
cash at all. Similar opportunities will no doubt 
occasionally present themselves in future, so that 
none need be dispirited by the reflection that all 
the land is now monopolised in the hands of the 
present squatters : as reasonable would be the 
fear that no landed investment could be made in 
England, because of the alienation of all land 
from the Crown. The perusal of any colonial 
newspaper will at once prove that no fear need 
be entertained of not procuring a suitable 
station. 

The rate of profit inust now depend upon the 
judgment exercised in the investment, and partly 
upon the state of the market. About 20 or 25 
per cent, interest per annum upon the purchase- 
money is considered a fair remuneration for the 
risk and trouble of a sheep farm. The im- 
providence and changes in the views of former 
owners, especially from the wish of many to 
return to their native land, insure to the in- 
tending purchaser an opportunity for a secure 
investment. 

None need be apprehensive, at the present 
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time, of such great fluctuations in the value of 
property as were too familiar to the early 
settlers ; the value of a fleece of wool in the colony 
may be reckoned at 2*. 6rf., and about 20 per cent, 
of the stock may be annually melted for tallow. 
The annual expense of the station will vary 
from £40 to £70 per 1,000 sheep. A station of 
10,000 sheep would therefore shew the following 
results :— 10,000 fleeces at 2s. 6rf., £1,250; 
2,000 sheep, melted down, at 55., £500 ; total, 
£1,750 ; expenses, £600 ; leaves £1,150. The 
price of stock* for some years has been from 
8^. to 12^., which gives a return of 23 per cent 
upon money invested, at 10s. per head. In the 
foregoing, wool has been taken to be worth 1*. 
per lb. Average sheep will yield 20 lbs. of 
tallow, the price of which varies. The expenses 
must be very diflerent in a coimtry where, in 
some places, one acre will support a sheep, while, 
under ordinaay circumstances, it requires three 
or four to do so. 

The fluctuations above alluded to have always 
been merely temporary, and arose principally 
from the very confined market to which the 
settler was obliged to resort. Now, however, 
from the universal introduction of the melting 
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system, he has the world for his market. The 
tallow of Australia successfully competes with 
that of Russia, and secures a price for the annual 
increase of his stock remunerative to the owner. 
With this certain source of income, he never, 
without some gross mismanagement, can he 
driven into the market in a season of great 
depression, nor be forced to sacrifice his property 
for less than its intrinsic value. If no purchaser 
is to be found in the colony, a certain sale of the 
produce can be effected in London. Nor has 
this been the only advantage obtained from 
melting down the annual increase of the flocks 
and herds. Opportunities are thus afforded to 
cull out and select the least valuable stock, and 
thereby to improve the breed, and the quality of 
the wool. That it is susceptible of this improve- 
ment is evident from a comparison of the prices 
of Australian with German wool. With a less 
favourable climate, but with the same breed of 
sheep, Germany, as yet, surpasses Australia. 
Competent judges, who have had long experience 
in Germany, declare that the fleece of the 
Australian merino may be increased 40 per cent, 
in value, by improving the quality without 
diminishing its weight, or materially adding to 
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the cost of its production. This consideration is 
of vast importance in estimating the future re- 
sources of Australia, and her prohable influence 
upon the manufactures of the world. 

Much may be effected towards increasing the 
quantity of wool grown in these countries by a 
more judicious use of the water in their dry 
climate. Flocks frequently travel three or four 
miles to obtain water twice a week ; and, thus, a 
very wide tract is usually assigned to the support 
of each flock. Large portions, and sometimes 
the whole of a run, were constantly imoccupied 
on account of this want, for a portion of the year. 
Now, however, it has been proved that at a 
small expense water may be secured in any 
quantity in almost any situation. The true 
capabilities of the country are, in fact, totally 
undeveloped and unknown, even to its occupants. 
A run taken up by the writer, which might at 
the time he entered upon it have fed 10,000 
sheep, is now capable of depasturing 40,000. 

The other pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
of Australia do not hold out similar promises of 
advantage. The sheep-owner, trusting to the 
peculiar adaptation of the climate to the pro- 
duction of the finest wool, need not fear the 
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competition of other countries; he has the safest 
monopoly, that granted hy nature, which needs 
not the sanction of legislative enactments. It is 
otherwise with the owners of cattle : the hides 
and tallow, their only wealth, must compete with 
those of the boimdless savannahs of South America, 
the produce of which will be poured out for the 
use of man as soon as the miserable civil wars of 
that unhappy but fine country shall have ter- 
minated. The Cape of Good Hope also, and the 
future settlements which will ere long arise on 
the northern coast of New Holland, too hot for 
the growth of wool, but most admirably adapted 
for feeding cattle, may cause an overproduction 
of tallow. The expenses of a cattle, are much 
less than those of a sheep, station: being less 
dependent on the labour market, they are also 
more ascertained. One stockman can look after 
1,500 head. Hides are worth about 6s. Aver- 
age beasts produce about 250 lbs. of tallow. 
The returns of depasturing cattle are not so 
remunerative as those from a sheep station, and 
are not likely to improve. 

The agriculturist cannot look to any market 
for his com but that affotded by the colony: 
tlie distance from England is too great to allow 
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faim to hope for a profitable competitioii there 
with any other nation. 

In the northern portions of Australia, extending 
to latitude 11° South, there is ample room for 
the growth of cotton, sugar, and coffee : the 
immense advantage to the empire to be derived 
from the growth of the first of these, need not be 
dilated upon. To render England independent 
of America for the supply of this article is an 
object of immeasurable importance, enabling her 
to maintain her position as a manufacturer for the 
world. The new settlement at Natal, for this 
reason, possesses much interest in the eyes of 
many : true it is that the heat of the climate 
may interfere with the labour of Europeans in 
the northern parts of New Holland, but the 
proximity of China, and the number of Malays 
which frequent that portion of New Holland, 
willing to work at moderate wages, encourage 
the hope that we may undersell the product of 
slave labour in both North and South America ; 
which species of labour experience has proved, in 
the end, to be the most expensive of any. 

It is ^ell known that the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the country are great, as is proved by 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, oats, hay, barley. 
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Indian corn, and potatoes : of the latter an in- 
stance may be mentioned which occurred on a 
farm of the writer's near Melbourne, where 
several of the tubers weighed from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs., 
and one even reached the weight of 4J lbs. 
Many of the plants had a stone weight of 
potatoes at their roots; in fact, so large were 
they, that the farmer placed the smallest at the 
top of the bag, to make them more saleable ; the 
roots were perfectly sound, and sold for £4. 10*. 
per ton. 

This was an extraordinary instance, as was 
also another, where, upon a piece of irrigated 
ground, the produce was 23 tons per acre. In 
general, the system of husbandry is wretched : 
grain-crops, manure, rotation of crops, fallowing, 
&c., are seldom heard of; making a stranger 
wonder at the produce of this ill-treated soil. 

It is worthy of consideration how small a 
part of the population will probably be em- 
ployed in agriculture. In England one-fifth is 
thus engaged. In the genial climate and on 
the virgin soil of Australia one-half of that 
proportion might prove suflScient. In England, 
also, many of these are employed in raising food 
for horses, sheep, and cattle. In Australia this 
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is not required at all: meat is produced, and 
beasts of burden maintained by the ^toral class, 
with little or no eflFort. When so small a pro- 
portion as a tenth or a fifteenth of the people is 
required for the growth of human food, what an 
opportunity is opened to the remainder, of ex- 
celling in the pursuit of the arts, manufactures, 
and sciences ! 

It would be endless to speculate upon the 
eventual importance of a country possessing 
every climate in the habitable world; where 
the oat, which braves the inclement seasons of 
the north, of Scotland, flourishes, and where the 
tropical plaintain is indigenous (as was dis- 
covered by the late Captain Stanley, while sur^ 
veying the northern coast of New Holland) ; 
where we already foresee a tr^e in wine, oil, 
silk, coal, and metals, all which can easily be 
added, in course of time, to the wool and tallow, 
which at present form its wealth. In an ungenial 
northern clime, wool was the foundation of the 
commercial wealth of England, where the wool- 
sack in the House of Lords to this day testifies 
the value attached to it by our ancestors., 
Anglo-Saxon energy, applied under more favour- 
able circumstances in this enlightened age, and^ 
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with SO many additional means of advancement, 
will, in ages to come, leave posterity to wonder 
at the glory and power of that race which has 
already encircled the world within its grasp, 
difi^ng its language, civilization, and religion 
from pole to pole. 

However such visions may gratify a specu- 
lative mind, the present age must be regarded 
generally as of a utilitarian, practical character ; 
it is more necessary, perhaps, to speak of the 
climate of this favoured land, and the nature of 
the soil. The most contradictory statements have 
been put forward : by some, the country is repre- 
sented as an arid desert, parched witii drought ; 
by others, as exhibiting unrivalled luxuriance, 
abundantiy watered by rain. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, botii these statements are true. It 
is to be remembered that Sydney is distant from 
Perth about as far as Edinburgh from Constanti- 
nople. When a traveller, therefore, is asked 
*'What sort of country is Australia?*' he is 
rather puzzled for an answer. This great extent 
accoimts for the diversified statements above 
alluded to. 

The interior is as yet unexplored, but is 
supposed to consist of a desert like Sahara* 
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Much of the older settlement of New South 
Wales is absolutely sterile, or productive only of 
useless scrubs, which for centuries cannot repay 
the cost of clearance. In much of the country 
lately visited by the intrepid Liechhardt, at More- 
ton Bay, the Manning, the Hunter, Ulawarra, 
and especially in the Port Phillip district, lands 
of the greatest fertility exist ; and as it is impos- 
sible for any one traveller to have viiSted localities 
80 Widely separated, it can eaalj be imagined 
that the most conflicting statements should be 
made with perfect truth. 

The same may be said with regard to drought. 
Port Phillip and South Australia are the only 
districts which have never suffered severely 
from its effects in the whole of Australia. 
The following results of meteorological obser- 
vations may, in part, exemplify the amount of 
rain falling annually in different portions of 
Australia : — 

Inches. 
Farramatta . • . • 28*78 

Sydney 26-68 

Van Diemen's Land • 22*42 

PortPhUlip . . . . 27-00 

Albany 32-06 

South Australia . . . 23*43 

d2 
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giving a probable mean of 26 inches. The 
quantity in average years, is — 





Inches. 


In Edinburgh 


. . 22 


Limerick . • 


• . 33 


Cincinnati 


. . 36 


Berlip . . . 


. . 20 



The complaints of farmers there of want of 
rain are not so doleful as of those of Great 
Britain, whose crops are destroyed every three 
months on an average, if these proverbial growlers 
are to be believed. In. earlier days, when the 
colony of New South Wales was subjected to 
severe droughts, which reduced it almost to 
starvation, the whole settlement was confined to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney. It has 
since been ascertained that these visitations are 
but partial. There is now, therefore, no fear of a 
recurrence of famine prices ; the immense extent 
of the settlement from Moreton Bay to South 
Australia insures a harvest in one part, even if it 
should be totally cut off in another. 

That the climate is generally dry is unquestion- 
able ; the absence of large rivers at once proves 
the fact ; and it is to the dryness of the atmosphere 
that the salubrity of the climate and the trifling 
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inconvenience experienced from the solar heat is 
to be attributed. Its remarkable adaptation for 
the growth of the finest wool is probably to be 
thus accounted for. 

No meteorological tables can convey to the 
reader, coughing perchance in a November fog, 
or shivering in the influenza, the exhilaration, 
the vigour, the energy which seems to pervade 
nature : '' At home we exist, not live ; " " Here 
we breathe champagne ;" such is the language of 
writers on this subject. These statements are 
exaggerated ; greater variations of heat or cold 
are scarcely to be met with in any part of the 
world. Thin ice is frequently seen in winter, and 
snow sometimes, but very rarely, falls, except in 
the mountains. Yet none can refrain from 
admiration of the general deliciousness of the 
climate, the refreshing sea breeze, the glorious 
thunder and vivid lightning, the brilliant calmy 
moonlight, the gorgeous sunset, — 

" Where the fruits of the earth, and the hues of the sky. 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie." 

True indeed it is that such is not always the 
case ; that in the heat of summer sometimes a 
" hot wind," of a most enervating and distressing 
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nature, prevails^i Such, however, perhaps do not 
exceed twenty in the ctfurse of the year ; and if 
the occupations of the colonist permit it, he 
had hotter remain in his house, and he will 
experience no inconvenience. Unpleasant as they 
are, it is never impossible to perform even severe 
work. No part of Australia seems to be ex- 
empted from these winds, the causes of which 
have as yet exercised the minds of the colonial 
savans in vain. The general healthfubiess of 
the climate is attested by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, in his work on New South Wales, by 
the statement that at some military stations, for 
seven years there has not been one loss by death ; 
and that in a population of 1,200 persons more 
than five or six were seldom indisposed at the 
same time. 

To invalids in India, the genial climate, its 
proximity, its easy access by steam, now at last, 
it is hoped, about to be established, and the 
cheapness of living there, all point it out as an 
eligible place for recruiting their shattere 
strength. 

All the foregoing considerationis will doubtless 
have their due weight with any who may con- 
template emigration as a means of improving 
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their social condition. A short contrast may 
therefore be useful, of the past history, future 
destinies, and varied benefits held out by different 
countries as fields fi>r emigration. 

So many feelings actuate men in choosing the 
United States of America for a home — ^in some, 
disgust with the institutions of their native land ; 
in others, brilliant hopes from the Republican 
principles of that country — that aU reference shall 
be omitted to the prospects of the people there, 
such considerations being foreign to this article. 

It may, however, be worth bringing to the 
minds of those who think so highly of that truly 
wonderful land, or those, who from ignorance 
depreciate the success of the present colonial 
efforts of Great Britain, that at the time of the 
American Revolution,* Boston, one of the chief 
cities of the States, after a period of 170 years, 
possessed a population of 18,000, while Sydney, 
at the age of 60 years, had 38,000 inhabitants ; 
and that Melbourne and Adelaide, in the space 
of 16 years, each were computed to number 
nearly 25,000 persons. Neither Philadelphia 

* For several of these figures I am indebted to the Speech 
of Lord J. Russell, February 8, 1850 ; as also to various 
papers of the liand and Emigratioii CommissioDers. 
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or New York, with all their natural advantageiy 
at the period above referred to, had a population 
nearly equal to that of Sydney. It is an evidence 
also of the comparative wealth of the whole 
population, that in the most favourable year 
before the war of independence, the imports of 
the American colonies scarcely amounted to 
£1,000,000 sterling... Those of the i Australian 
colonies already exceed £2,880,000. 

In 1849 the Exports from the Australian group 
were £2,880,620 ; the Imports £2,889,730. 

The population which produced and consumed 
this enormous amount, was, in that year 351,610 ; 
being at the rate of, in round nimibers, £8. 9^. 
per head of exports, and the same of imports. 

The British North American colonies, con- 
taining, in 1846, 2,159,000 inhabitants, im- 
ported £4,830,280, and exported £3,920,528.; 
being at the rate of £2. 4^. 8^. of imports, and 
£1. 16s. 2d. of exports, per head ; a good criterion 
to the intending emigrant, both as to tihe amount 
of remuneration for his labour and the degree of 
comfort in which he is likely to live ; and no less 
important to the statesman, in determining to 
what regions the surplus population of- Great 
Britain may be sent with most advantage, — where 
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it will produce most, of the raw material requisite 
for the manufactures of Great Britain, — ^and 
where the greatest market for her products is 
likely to be found. One observation only need 
be added, that in the years 1848 and 1849 
72,432 emigrants settled there, while 407,683 
preferred the United States, and that from 
Official Returns of the Land Emigration Com- 
missioners, we infer that little demand for labour 
at present exists or is likely to arise ; a sure sign 
that the colony is not advancing as rapidly as 
others, or as the United States of America, 
which seem to possess greater attraction for 
emigrants. 

In the following observations we shall endeavour 
not to underrate the advantages held out by the 
several colonies which may be the subject of 
remark. Each possesses opportunities of industry 
peculiar to itself; and it is certain that in any of 
them the condition of most of the population of 
the United Kingdom must be materially im« 
proved. 

That their prosperity, when compared with 
each other, is by no means equal, will be evident 
on the statement of a few facts, from which 
everyone may draw their own conclusions. It is 
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but a narrow view of the subject which has been 
adopted by some, that a species of rivaky exists 
between these several communities. If proper 
means are adopted to fsLdlitate the settlement of 
these countries, there is room for any amount 
of emigration, and an abundant population in 
the older countries, sufficient to supply the wants 
of all. It is not merely views of gain which 
should decide the choice of a home for future 
generations: the moral conditions of the place 
will be considered by those who take a right 
view of the subject. This consideration will 
principally affect New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land. 

New South Wales was first settled in 1787, 
and for many years made but little progress. It 
was then, and continued to be for many years, 
solely a penal settlement; which naturally 
deterred many from emigrating thither. On the 
1st January, 1849, it contained, according to 
the statistical returns penned by the Governor, 
6,530,000 sheep; 1,366,000 head of cattle; 
97,000 horses; and 65,216 pigs. In the pre- 
ceding year its population amounted to, as nearly 
as can be computed, 180,000. Its Exports were 
£155,004; its Imports, £1,182,874. There 
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were in cultiyatioa 118,000 acres. The moziey 
lent on mortgages of land was £202,646, aad 
^n security of live stock and wool £828,000. 
Sydney, its capital, situated on one of the finest 
ports in the world, is estimated to contain nearly 
50,000 inhabitants, enjoying institutions in most 
respects similar to those in Great Britain. 

In 1836, it appears, that out of a population 
of 100,000, rather more than one-half were under 
punishment for their crimes ; a state of things 
most prejudicial to the morals, and therefore to 
the true interests of the community — engender- 
ing m feeling and party spirit, and giving a 
pernicious influence to a class which should 
always have been kept in a very diflerent position 
from that which it was suflered to assume. Now, 
however, in consequence of the large free emi- 
gration which has taken place, the death of some^ 
and the emancipation of others, of the convict 
class, such predominance is secured to the free 
colonists as most effectually to cure this evil. 
By the last returns only about 5,000 remain in 
bond, which number must daily continue to 
diminish. 

Among a population which produces wealth 
so great in proportion to its numbers, in a 
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territory of boundless extent, it is clear that 
nothing can be wanting to secure prosperity 
to the emigrant but industry and honesty. 
Where the progress of a place is so rapid, it 
must be the fault of the individual if success 
does not crown his labour. True it is that pro*- 
gress is more marked in some parts of New 
South Wales than in others ; indeed, about 
Parramatta, Windsor, and in their neighbour- 
hoods, it is apparent that, to a certain degree, 
even retrogression prevails. This, however, is 
accounted for by the fact that the best country 
in New South Wales is situated at a distance 
from the coast, to which part the population of 
the earlier districts is now attracted. The large 
profits of squatting in the interior also draw off 
the inhabitants of the agricultural districts. 
Sydney itself is, and must always continue to be, 
a great seaport. Its magnificent harbour alone 
will secure to it a pre-eminence as a seat of 
trade. This, and the original enormous convict 
establishment, have made it what it is. Indeed, 
without the latter, it is bard to suppose that the 
rocks and barren sands with which it is sur- 
rounded would have been colonised at all. It 
may be a matter of curious speculation what the 
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result would have been had this same forcing 
system been applied in the fertile and com- 
paratively moist country of Port Phillip, where 
the good land is in the immediate vicinity of the 
harbours. On the whole, perhaps, it is fortunate 
that the original mistake was made, which has 
formed a colony, in spite of all its drawbacks 
and the perils and hardships of its early settlers, 
now one of the most valuable dependencies of the 
British Crown. 

Van Diemen^s Land has continued to the 
present time the receptacle of the convicts of the 
United Kingdom. In January 1847 there were 
30,476 convicts undergoing sentence there, almost 
ftU of whom were males ; the whole free popu- 
lation was about 44,0001 the number of free 
adults must therefore have been far inferior to 
that of the prisoners, and many even of these 
must have been originally derived from the latter 
class. To the state of morals in such a commu- 
nity allusion need not be made ; suffice it to say 
that it is blot upon Great Britain's legislation 
which it will take years to efface.. 

In the above-named year the Imports of this 
oolony were £724,593, Exports £600,876; 
kaving a balance against the colony of £123,717^ 
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Its Bevenue amounted to £150,474, its Ex- 
penditure to £142,497. 

The climate is equal, if not superior, to that of 
any of the Australasian colonies for agriculture, 
which forms the chief branch of industry there ; 
and wages are very much below those paid 
in the neighbouring countries. The latter fact 
alone would render it ineligible as a place for 
mere labourers to go. This amply bears out 
the statement of the Emigration Commissioners, 
that there is no demand for labour there. All 
the inducements they so judiciously hold out for 
capitalists to settle there, will, it is to be feared, 
be unavailing, so long as the actual state of 
things is such that many of all classes are daily 
migrating thence to Port Phillip and South 
Australia. 

New Zealand, the colony to which it is at 
present most fashionable to emigrate, especially 
among the higher ranks of society, holds out 
many reasons to secure a preference to itself. 
Its fine geographical position ; its soil, containing 
the source of agricultural wealth, coal and many 
valuable ores ; its climate, which is represented 
as unsurpassed ; its harbours and great extent 
of coast, all point k out as the embryo of a^ 
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great nation ; while the peculiar intelligence of 
the natives, the fact that it never was a penal 
colony, and that its immigrants were of a class 
superior to the generality, render this settlement 
an object of great interest to many. But it must 
be confessed that the season of its greatness 
probably will not be until the times of future 
generations. 

Agriculture, as yet, has formed the chief 
pursuit of New Zealand : it is to be regretted 
that all the Australasian group must depend 
upon their own consumption for a market for 
their agricultiural produce. The consequence is, 
that in a rich boundless country, with a good 
climate and a virgin soil, all provisions are often 
drugs in the market If they cannot be grown 
to profit in New South Wales, as experience has 
proved, how can they in New Zealand, where 
the expense of reclaiming the land is so heavy ? 
In most localities New Zealand is so densely 
timbered as to cost from £3 to £27 per acre in 
clearing, according as it may be fern or forest ; 
how, under these circumstances, can agriculture 
pay in New Zealand, with wages nearly three 
times as high as in Van Diemen's Land, and 
the original cost of the land s« much greater? 
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The price of land in New South Wales is £1 
per acre, which is generally found too high to 
leave a gain to the purchaser : how then can a 
settler afford to pay £3 at Canterbury ? or £2 
at Otago, or £1 at Wellington? Are these 
widely varied prices purely fanciful? or which 
is correct ? 

New Zealand possesses little, if any, pastoral 
wealth ;* the nature of the land forbids it in most 
localities : in consequence, meat is three times 
the price there that it is in New South Wales. 
The exports of other colonies, on which their 
rapid growth was founded, consist of wool and 
tallow. We have often inquired, and would be 
delighted to learn, of what the immediate exports 
of New Zealand are to consist. Let us recm* 
again to figures. From a Return computed 
from 1840 to 1846, both inclusive, it appears 
that their Imports were £921,074, Exports 
£284,158 ; leaving a balance against the 
colony of £635,876 : that the Revenue at the 



* Canterbury seems, in many respects, to be an exception 
to these remarks, which were intended for New Zealand in 
general. At Canterbury there seems to be some extent of 
pastoral land, and agricultural land, naturally clear of 
timberv 
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same period was £159,719 ; the Expenditure 
£289,069. 

It is much to be regretted that the statistics 
from New Zealand are less accurate than from the 
other colonies. In 1848 the European popula- 
tion is stated at 17,700 ; Imports £222,077 ; 
Exports £45,215.* 

It is true that many obstacles to the progress 
of this colony have heretofore existed — ^wars 
with the natives, as well as quarrels with the 
Imperial Government Hopes may therefore be 
entertained that hereafter a better state of things 
may arise, which doubtless will be the case when 
the energy which has carried its colonists half 
round the globe is directed into a right channel, 
to produce not only com and potatoes, but 
exportable articles. When such are discovered, 
that settlement, like others, will exhibit a pro- 
gress hitherto unknown to mankind; and ulti- 
mately will, probably, exceed in strength and 
power any of the neighbouring nations. 

The progress of South Australia has been 
surprising : formed in 1830, ten years afterwards 



* There is reason to think that these Returns have under^ 
stated the amount of exports. 

£ 
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Adelaide contained 7,413 inhabitant; and the 
whole district 22,320. In 1847 there were 
42,000 acres in cultivation. The sheep were in 
number 784,000; the Imports £410,825; 
Exports £310,348 : of these Exports £174,000 
consisted of mineral ores, the property of only a 
few individuals, and therefore less beneficial to 
the community at large than other products, the 
value of which would be more equally dis^ 
tributed. Of the remainder, £40,000 was for 
com, shipped chiefly to England. The abo- 
lition of protective duties will destroy this branch 
of colonial trade. In 1848 the population had 
increased to 38,660; and the Exports reached 
£485,950, of which £320,000 was produced by 
the mines. 

The mineral wealth of South Australia is 
prodigious. The Burra Burra mine consists of 
perhaps the richest copper ore known in the 
world, and the shares in the company formed for 
working it are at an enormous premium. Some 
of the other mining companies are thriving, but 
present nothing at all to be compared with this. 
The shares in some others are at a discount. 
What treasures remain as yet undiscovered none 
can conjecture ; silver, lead, and gold have been 
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found. If smelting were carried on in the colony 
instead of at Swansea, as at present, a great 
saving would be effected; as the Indian and 
Chinese markets would be supplied direct froni 
the mines instead of from England, as is now 
the case. This colony is generally admitted to 
be the most prosperous of the Australian group, 
next to Port Phillip, of which many particulars 
have been already given more at length than 
with regard to others, for the reasons stated at 
the commencement, that they had been more 
immediately under the writer's observation. 
Although he believes Port Phillip to be incom- 
parably the most prosperous, and that eventually 
it will be the most important of the Australian 
colonies, he has endeavoured to abstain from 
any comments of his own, which some might 
suppose to be biased. His readers may draw 
their own conclusions from figures which are 
condensed in a short tabular form below. 

The only settlement of the group remaining 
to be noticed is that of Western Australia, or 
the Swan River, as it is more commonly called : 
colonised in the first instance on erroneous prin- 
ciples, it has made little progress; latterly, 
however, it has attracted more attention. Now 

E 2 
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that means are taken for forming a penal 
establishment there, and that even a small emi- 
gration has commenced, it is to be hoped that 
some impulse may be given to it. If a coaling 
station for steamers to Australia, via the Cape 
of Good Hope, should be formed at King 
George's Sound, or Perth, it would be of 
incalculable advantage to the colony. 

Some good land is said to have been recently 
discovered to the northward, and also some pro- 
mising mines ; but these reports are so common 
in all new countries that time is requisite to test 
their truth. 

Little, if any, communication is maintained 
between this and the other Australian colonies. 
Its position for a trade with India and the 
Mauritius is superior to that of any other. Its 
past progress, in comparison with them, may be 
estimated by the following Table, derived from 
Official Returns, but which it is believed under- 
estimates the population in every instance. 

The Return is made for the year 1848. 
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The Population Return for Van Diemen's 
Land is that for 1847 : in the last two years 
13,478 emigrants have been sent, at the expense 
of the public, to New South Wales ; 12,348 to 
Port Phillip; and 11,100 to South Australia. 
The numbers who emigrated at their own ex- 
pense from the United Kingdom and from Van 
Diemen's Land are not included in any return, 
which will account for any apparent discrepancies 
in other parts of this paper, e. g. where the 
population of Port Phillip, in 1850, is esti- 
mated at 60,000: men on the spot, generally 
well informed, have stated it to be 75,000, but 
this seems scarcely credible.* 

This short table points out the relative ad- 
vantages to be derived by Great Britain by 
directing the stream of emigration in a right 
direction. So far as getting rid of a pauper 
population is her object, it is indifferent to her 
what their destination may be ; or rather, she 
may chpose to send them wherever the cost is 
least. 5Ve may, in passing, remark, that al- 
though there is a great apparent difference in 

* It is stated in a local newspaper that in the last eighteen 
months 18,000 arrivals had taken place, in spite of which 
wages continued to rise. 
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the cost of transit to Canada or to Australia, yet 
the true difference is not so great. On arriving 
in Canada a serious expense must be incurred in 
transmitting the emigrants to the interior in 
search of employment, which there is often great 
difficulty in procuring for them: in the mean 
time the charge of supporting them falls on the 
Government. In Australia, they are in the 
heart of business where they are landed, and 
their wages are always higher than in North 
America, 

A few words must now be added on the 
mistaken notions of various persons in the United 
Kingdom, who seem to imagine that crime and 
destitution are to be alike shovelled out upon 
the shores of Australia ; and also as to the wishes 
of its inhabitants, relative to the classes of emi- 
grants required by them. 

The colonists have often wondered at and 
deplored the ignorance, combined with the most 
laudable philanthropy, which seriously proposed 
to send shiploads of educated governesses to a 
small country town containing 600 souls ; where 
there might have been, perhaps, three, families in 
want of such an assistant. The benevolent 
projector of the plan observes, in his letter to the 
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"Times," that he had been mformed a great de- 
mand for such a class existed there. The writer 
of this book read this proposal in the inn of that 
very town, and could scarcely restrain the mirth 
of himself and his companions until he reflected 
upon the probable fate of these wretched women, 
turned loose without protection or employment. 
Their only chance would have rested in the 
loneliness of the squatters, amongst whom many 
in time might probably have married ; to guard 
against which, apparently, the Emigration Com- 
missioners suggested in their reply, "that for 
obvious reasons it was desirable they should all 
be above middle age." 

When Mr. Sidney Herbert raises funds to send 
out an enormous number of London sempstresses 
to a colony where shirts are sold ready-made, in 
any draper's, from 2*. 6rf. upwards ; — when such 
projects are proposed, much as the benevolence 
which prompts them is to be admired, it is to be 
hoped that some friend, not only of the colony, 
but of his species, may warn both the emigrants 
and those who send them, that however beneficial 
a moderate supply of such individuals would 
prove, a large and sudden influx must occaidon 
disappointment to the emigrants themselves, who 
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must be tlirowu on the charity of the colonists, 
or be subjected to the same privations and 
temptations to which they were exposed at home. 
To a certain extent they are required in Port 
Phillip ; 500 a year, in addition to the usual 
proportions of the sexes sent out by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, might find employment there 
for years to come ; especially if sent out in small 
numbers at a time, say 40 or 50 per month, 
which would greatly facilitate the proceedings of 
whatever Agent or Committee may be appointed 
to receive them.* 

Much has been said of the disparity of the 
sexes in Australia, and of the social evils thereby 
engendered. By the last census there were in 
New South Wales 118,927 males, and 77,777 
femQ.les. In our opinion, the evils of such a state 
of things, although very serious, are much ex- 
aggerated in the eyes of the public. It is plain 
that in a new country the demand for workmen 
who can proceed without incumbrance into the 



♦ When this was written, it was understood in the Colony 
that a very large number indeed of these poor wretches were to 
be sent out. None can object to this project to the extent to 
which it now seems probable to be carried. Let, however, 
the yirtuous only be sent. 
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wilds of the bush, must greatly exceed that for 
women, whose occupations must be comparatively 
limitied in an early stage of society. We do 
not underrate the moral injury, but to our mind 
nothing is more to be deprecated than a redun- 
dance of the female sex, which must exist in a 
new country if they are equal to the males: 
unemployed, and unprotected in many instances 
by their natural guardians, and exposed to tempt- 
ations of no ordinary character, many may be 
almost driven to a life of vice, demoralising alike 
to themselves and the community. If, in future, 
equal numbers of each sex, assisted or unassisted, 
should emigrate, tiie evil will yearly become less, 
and in the course of one generation will be ex- 
tinguished ; by which time also we hope that 
any reason for such irregularity may have 
ceased. 

At present all the fimds applicable to emigra- 
tion purposes are raised by the colonists them- 
selves. They therefore justly feel that they 
have a right to expect the description of 
emigrants most sidted to their wante, and that 
their money should not be made the means of 
clearing out Ragged Schools or Workhouses 
for the benefit of the mother country. 
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The want of labour is so great that it is much 
doubted whether it is in the power of the colonists 
to provide suflScient funds for the importation of 
an adequate number of emigrants. While the 
demand is urgent, and where the room for 
settlement is so great, they do not object to 
receive any, except such as from their former 
crimes must prove a pest, and not a benefit to 
society ; a cause of ruinous public expenditure, 
instead of a source of public wealth. But they do 
demand, that if the paupers of Great Britain are 
to be " shot like rubbish " on their shores for her 
benefit, it shall be done at her sole expense, and 
that their own inadequate means should be at 
their own disposal for the supply of their own 
wants. 

Many of them object to the indiscriminate 
importation of female orphans from the Irish 
Poor Law Unions ;* some because they are chiefly 
of one religion ; but this appears a narrow view. 
Looking to the population of the United King- 
dom, it cannot be said that an undue proportion 
of any one nation, or of any one religion, exists 
in the colony. But a workhouse is not the best 

* This has since been suspended, if not totally abandoned. 
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school of morality and industry, and it is to be 
apprehended, from the numbers already sent out 
and remaining unemployed in the Emigrants' 
Barracks, — from the class of employers to which 
the Board has been compelled to apprentice the 
last arrivals, — and from the reduced rate of wages 
which they have been obliged to accept — viz., 
£6 a year, while other girls receive double that 
sum, that the time has arrived when caution 
must be used as to the numbers so sent out 

This, it is believed, has been urged upon the 
attention of the Emigration Commissioners by 
the local boards which superintend their welfare. 
And while we hope that few would be so un- 
charitable as to deny them a home on account 
of their religion, where there is ample room and 
verge enough, we are at the same time convinced 
that the great majority object most strongly to 
this misappropriation of their funds^ and would 
insist that if these orphans are to be settled in 
the colony for the relief of Ireland, it should be 
done at the Imperial expense. 

Similar observations apply to other descriptions 
of emigrants : the colonists cannot see why, where 
the benefit is mutual, an agreement might not be 
made by which a proportion of the expense might 
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be defrayed by all who receive such benefit ; — 
why the colonial funds, the Imperial Government, 
and perhaps the emigrant himself, should not 
each bear a share of the expense of the passage. 
The cost has latterly been much reduced ; from 
£20 to £12, or even £10. If this cost were thus 
divided, the demand for labour in the colony 
would be adequately supplied, and an enduring 
bond of mutual interest would be established 
between the mother country and her colonies. 

The Poor Law Unions are authorised, and 
might be called upon, to devote a portion of 
their means to promote emigration. Would it 
be too much to expect that a Board of Guardians 
should once for all contribute, say £4, to get 
rid of a pauper who would cost them more for 
every year that he remains a burden on them ? 
Would it be unreasonable that the State should 
contribute a similar sum, not only to increase its 
annual exports by twice the amount that is so 
spent, but by diminishing poverty at home ; to 
prevent the enormous expenditure and difficulty 
of controlling a lawless population, and of 
punishing wretches driven by misery to crime ? 

Much has been said of the advantage derived 
by America from her boundless backwoods, 
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where her restless spirits find a happy home. 
England has a larger and a better outlet ; but 
because a sea intervenes, — because it is unseen, it 
is unthought of. When will statesmen learn to 
go to the root of the evil? When will they 
discover that, instead of voting £10,000,000 to 
protract the miseries of a starving nation, the true 
reUef is to place its teeming inhabitants in a 
position to support themselves in a good land 
and a large land — "a land wherein they shall 
eat bread witlwvi scarceness^ xchose stones are 
iron^ and out of whose hills they may dig brass f " 
That Providence, which commanded the human 
race to increase and multiply, also gave it a 
land to replenish and subdue. Let them remove 
misery and discontent, and allow the restless to 
find a vent for their energy in a new land. 
Chartism and Socialism, now rankling in our 
bosom, will be thus extinguished. AVhen the 
English monarch forbad the emigration of Pym 
and Hampden to America, his head rolled on the 
scaffold. While some dynasties have, in our own 
time, been overthrown by a reckless dissolute 
populace ; while all have felt the convulsive 
throes of a people pent up within narrow bounds, 
goaded by distress, and at length cognizant of 
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its own power, let England use in time the means 
of protection granted to her by Providence. Let 
her ward off the fever which has prostrated other 
kingdoms: while Governments around her, by 
their crimes or their tyranny, call down just re* 
tribution from Heaven, let Great Britain be 
mindful of her blessings, her duty, and her destiny 
if she perform that duty — 



" To flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of nations, and the crash of worlds. 



»» 



To return to the consideration of the emigrants 
adapted for colonization. Although there is 
room enough for all, there are some to whom 
emigration will be less beneficial than to others. 

The lot of yoimg men of education and good 
family is to be pitied, who have been induced to 
emigrate without the means of procuring an 
establishment of their own. For such, until 
they have acquired a long colonial experience, 
there is little opening. As mere workmen they 
must be decidedly inferior to the labouring class, 
and a station suitable to theirj position in their 
native land it is impossible for them to assume. 
Instances have been known, hut they are rare, 
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where, after years of privation, such have, at last, 
been enabled to better their circumstances, and 
resume the place in society in which they were 
bom ; but, in general, blighted hopes induce a 
recklessness of disposition, which, when all do* 
mestic ties are removed, drives the unfortunate, 
whose principles may yet be weak or wholly 
unformed, to dissipated courses and depraved 
company, ruinous alike to body, mind, and 
reputation. Some seem to have been sent out 
by their infatuated fiiends because they were 
too wild to live at home, as if all such were not 
certain to go headlong to ruin when removed 
from all restraints. To these causes it must 
be attributed that occasionally men of birth, 
education; and sometimes of great mental at- 
tainments, are met in the lowest class of work- 
men. 

Clerks are at the present time super- 
abundant, but, in all probability, will shortly be 
in as great request as formerly ; but should their 
gains be lower than their expectations, let them 
reflect upon the drudgery they endured at home, 
and also contrast the cost of living there with 
their expense in a land where bread is about 2d. 
per lb., first-rate meat IJrf. to 2rf., and almost 
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all other items of living in proportion. Even if 
their salaries remained the same, would not their 
position be improved ? 

The means of education are deficient, but it 
would be injudicious to recommend many ladies 
to seek their fortune as governesses. A few really 
superior men, who could conduct an academy, and 
give not only a sound but a classical education, 
would meet with every encouragement, and 
would prove a great acquisition to the colony. 

The prospects of professional men are not very 
encouraging. Physicians and surgeons con- 
stantly arriving in the emigrant ships, are to be 
met with, usqtie ad nauseam. Attorneys also are 
numerous: the Bar must eventually prove a 
lucrative profession in a place where so much 
real business is transacted, but its gains are not 
at present very great. For really good and 
efficient ministers of religion there is a wide field 
of useftdness. "The harvest is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few." What funds there may 
be at present applicable for their support, it is 
hard to say.* None should come out without first 



♦ The Church funds wiU in future be under the control of 
the local Legislature. What view they may take must be 
problematical. 
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consulting the Bishop, or head of the denomination 
to which he may belong. If they are eligible, 
and there are means for their support, they may 
rely upon a cordial welcome. 

There is a great want of architectural and 
engineering talent, as is too evidently proved by 
the public works of the colony ; and it would be 
vain to look for any proficiency in the fine arts : 
but here again, if many persons of these pro- 
fessions arrived at once, some would be disap- 
pointed, or would have to wait until their services 
became more appreciated by the colonists than 
they probably would be in the first instance. 

Who then are those who would most benefit 
by emigration ? Both he who has means to settle 
himself as a proprietor, and he who can work 
hard, and is not above doing so. If too sudden 
an influx of emigrants does not take place, as 
has once happened, there is no limit to the 
numbers required by the colony. Any willing 
man can soon learn his business ; if be has been 
totally unacquainted with rural pursuits, he will 
be obliged to learn the usual method adopted 
in the colony. The mere labourer will be sure 
to find employment at from 85. to 12s. per week, 
with abundant food and lodging. 
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The usual rations are — 

10 lbs. Flour, 
12 lbs. Meat, 

2 lbs. Sugar, 

I lb. Tea ; 

which in England would cost the labourer 9^. or 
10^. per week, but which at colonial prices cost 
the settlers about £9 per annum. In many 
places the supply of food is without any limit. 

For good tradesmen there is, and always must 
be, a great demand ; such are certain of high 
wages. 

For skilled labourers, such as gardeners, 
grooms, carters, &c., there is certain employment ; 
really good domestics are difficult to be procured, 
and would be eagerly sought for. Young married 
couples, without much incumbrance, are sure to 
meet with immediate engagement ; but any of 
the working classes, with large families, may find 
a difficulty in doing so. The expense of their 
maintenance, and the difficulties of bringing 
them into, and keeping them in, the country 
parts, being well understood by the settlers. 
Unmarried girls should, if possible, not be sent 
out without their parents. 

The advantages of these colonies have attracted 

f2 
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the attention of foreigners, and have produced 
an emigration which there is every reason to 
hope will steadily increase. We allude to that 
of Germans, who have proved a valuable acqui- 
sition in South Australia, and whose success there 
has turned the attention of their countrymen at 
home towards other colonies ; several hundreds 
have arrived at Port Phillip, and many thousands 
are likely to follow. Such a large addition to 
the population, bringing with them the industrious 
habits, the regard for character and decorum for 
which their country is so remarkable, will aflford 
a useful example, and prove of great benefit to 
the colonists. 

Of 'these descriptions of labour it would be 
difficult to supply too much, provided it is sent 
out to the colony by degrees; but it tm- 
fortimately has happened that after the colonists 
have been left for some years without a supply 
of labourers, in the ensuing years too many have 
been suddenly poured in upon them. Two evils 
ai*e thus produced : the colony obtains a bad 
name as a field for emigration for the labouring 
classes, which it does not deserve ; and also, 
when labour is scarce, the settlers, driven to 
e2s.tremities, welcome assistance from any source. 
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They have imported Coolies, Cliinese, and can- 
nibals from tibe South Seas ; have paid the 
passages of expirees (as they are termed) from 
Van Diemen's Land, and have frequently been 
forced to entrust valuable property to felons 
reprieved from the gallows. The demoralization 
thus inflicted upon the lower orders is incalcu- 
lable; character ceases to be an object with 
them, when bad and good are necessarily treated 
alike : thus one great inducement to good con- 
duct is taken away. Too high a rate of wages 
is also injurious, both to the employer and em- 
ployed : money too easily acquired produces in 
both a recklessness prejudicial to habits of pru- 
dence and frugality. That these alternate wants 
and gluts of labour should occur, is a necessary 
consequence of the present system of land sale 
and immigration as conducted by Government 

The fimds raised from the sale of land, are 
for the most part devoted to pay for the transit 
of emigrants. In all countries, seasons of specu- 
lation, and consequent depression, are usual : 
What, then, is the working of the present system ? 
Whenever there is any over-speculation in land on 
the part of the colonists, more of their capital than 
can be prudently spared is exported for emigration 
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purposes, and a pressure for money instantly 
ensues. Two or three successful years may cause 
a large accumulation of money ; in consequence, 
the Land Fund is large, is transmitted to England, 
and, in the course of a couple of years, emigrants 
are sent out in return. By that time, in all 
probability, a reaction has taken place ; a want 
of money has been felt ; the demand for labour 
is slackened; some remain unemployed for a 
time; and a short-sighted clamour is raised 
that emigration has been overdone: the Land 
Fund, in the mean time, is diminished. In a 
short time, however, prosperity returns ; all the 
immigrants are employed; but, for a year or 
two, no funds arise to pay for the importation of 
more. Thus the great influx of labour occurs 
when it is least wanting : when it is more than 
usually required, it is not to be obtained. The 
Colonial OflSce becomes bewildered by the con- 
tradictory accounts sent home as to the wants 
and wishes of the colonists, and naturally, it is to 
be feared, looks upon them as unreasonable : 
such must be the result until they are aHowed to 
manage their ovm concerns. Year after year 
have they petitioned for leave to borrow money 
on their Land Fund, or to issue debentures, to be 
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secured upon \t ; thus to obtain a suflBcient supply 
of labour when it was wanted, and if it were not 
required, to make these funds available by 
annual payment in reduction of their debts ; by 
these means to economise their power, and, if the 
amile may be allowed, to create a flywheel to 
equalise its action, as is usual in machinery. 

The British Government did more in the case 
of the Canadas: they gave their guarantee, 
enabling them to raise a loan of £1,500,000 for 
their public works, by which means the money 
was obtained at 4 per cent. Let her deal in 
a similar spirit with her Australian colonies. 
For example : — Let her lend to Port Phillip her 
guarantee for a loan of, say £300,000, for laying 
down railroads. 

In America much practical good sense is shown 
in the construction of public works : there rail- 
roads are laid down at a cost of from £2,000 
to £3,000 per mile, which, unlike the uselessly 
expensive railroads of Great Britain, entailing 
n]|in on almost all who trafficked in them, yield 
large returns for immense distances. There, 
through the wild forest, the electric telegraph 
may be seen transmitting its silent intelligence 
from town to town ; and there more singularly 
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still, it is found to pay well, although in 
densely populated England it is comparatively 
unused. The same spirit of enterprise and 
practical utility exists in Australia, and only 
waits to be developed ; where the colonists desire 
railroads laid on the American system, and 
where it is computed, by men on the spot, they 
would yield a return of at least 10 per cent. ; 
so that not only would all interest upon the debt 
be paid, but a surplus being applicable towards 
the liquidation of the latter, its speedy extinction 
might be reckoned on. 

The development of the country, the amount of 
Crown lands brought into the market at an in- 
creased value, would be incalculable. This ex- 
penditure of money would create an immense 
demand for labour ; certainly more than could be 
spared without injury to the other pursuits of the 
colonists. A further guarantee* for a loan 
would be therefore required, for say £700,000, to 
be expended on emigration, and secured upon the 



* The guarantee of England would enable the colony to 
borrow upon better terms, and would cost the mother country 
nothing. It is, however, not essential in carrying out this 
proposal. The money, it is beUeved, could be obtained at 
less than 7 per cent. 
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general and Crown revenues of the colony. The 
interest on this loan would be £28,000. We 
have shown that the Crown revenues alone, 
amounting already to upwards of £100,000 per 
annum, were steadily increasing, and when aug- 
mented by the millions of acres thus made avail- 
able for purchase, and by the numerous emigrants 
thus imported the burden of this charge would 
scarcely be felt.* 

The population of the colony would by these 
means be doubled at once ; what it would reach 
in a few years, from the natural causes of increase, 
aided by a continuous stream of immigration, it 
is hard to calculate. Great Britain in the mean 
time would have been freed from the maintenance 
of, say 60,000 paupers, whom she otherwise 
will have to support in workhouses, at an annual 
charge of £400,000 ; and her annual exports 
will have been increased, at the very least, by 
£500,000. 

Let a mutual interest be thus created, and 
the affections of the colony will be bound to 



* The general revenue for the half-year ending June 30, 
1850, was £67,835, b^ing an increase on the corresponding 
half-year of £9,425. The Crown revenue for the same 
period was £46,240. 
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Great Britain more firmly than they are at 
present, by the protection of 70 soldiers, (the 
whole militaiy defence of Port Phillip,) which 
Mr. Cobden now grudges to it. 

Many of the advantages held out by Australia 
as a field for enterprise aud the acquisition of 
wealth, liave been pointed out ; but can it be 
entered upon without great sacrifices and priva- 
tions? Some will anxiously enquire, Who are 
these with whom we are about to associate ? 
We have heard of the horrors of the penal 
settlements, — ^Are their inhabitants to be the com- 
panions of our labours ? Is this the society which 
we are about to choose for our children? Is 
there any opportunity for intellectual enjoyment, 
or for mental improvement? What are the 
means of education? Are the ordinances of 
religion regularly administered on that remote 
shore? 

It is one of the characteristics of Australian 
society, that there are mingled through it men 
who have seen much of the world, and have also 
been more or less forced to use their minds. 
This gives an unusually diversified and manly 
tone to conversation. One may be heard to 
describe the delights of landing at Rio, on his 
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outward-bound voyage, while another recom- 
mends his friends to proceed home via India 
and Egypt, as preferable to being compelled to 
seek shelter in Pemambuco; the wool in the 
hold of the ship having ignited on the passage 
homewards. One praises the steam route, via 
the Cape of Good Hope ; another contrasts the 
storms of Cape Leewin with the still waters, the 
coral reefe, and beauty of Torres Straits; a 
third declares that the Leewin is a most 
calumniated Cape, that he has passed it twelve 
times in smooth water, and on the last occasion 
was becalmed there; while a fourth maintains 
that anything must be better than only five hours 
of daylight, or an adventure with an iceberg 
off Cape Horn. One describes his stay for 
months on Desolation Island, in a scarcely less 
enviable position than his companion trading 
for hides on the coast of California before its 
golden treasures were made known. No wonder 
that one is struck with the " travelled aspect," if 
we may use the phrase, of Australian society. 
Many there are who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and say that all is barren. Nor is it 
a matter of surprise, if, in a pastoral and solitary 
life, many should be found "whose talk is of 
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bullocks," the staple of whose conversation is 
wool and tallow. There, as elsewhere, a man 
can choose his associates. 

The social benefits to be derived from steam 
communication with England, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It is calculated that the voyage 
can be made in 63 days, with the greatest 
certainty. Numbers then will repeatedly revisit 
their native land, and thus preserve the ties of 
kindred, their acquaintance with the continual 

growth of science and literature, and strengthen 

* 

those old national associations of their youth, 
which they originally bnmght out with them. 
The sense of banishment, the recklessness, the 
roughness, now the result of it will, in very many, 
be totally extinguished ; and if a line of powerful 
screw steamers can be established, to carry 
emigrants and mails monthly, via the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the various Australian settlements, 
(in which no great difiiculty presents itself,) it 
is hard to estimate the advantages, direct and 
collateral, which would thus be secured. 

None need ever fear to meet in good society 
any who have been tainted by the conviction of 
crime. Even in convict colonies, (Port Phillip 
never was one,) even when wealth, whether well 
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or ill gotten, has been obtained by those, originally 
prisoners, such live, with very few exceptions, in 
a society of their own. That this class, if too 
numerous, as it is in the penal colonies, possessing 
as it does in them great wealth, must prove a 
serious evil is not denied ; and this will induce 
many to give a decided preference to such 
colonies as never were penal settlements, inas- 
much as New South Wales proper and Van 
Diemen's Land do suiSer from having their 
people originally composed, like FalstaflTs brigade, 
of "discarded, unjust, serving men, younger 
sons to younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and 
ostlers, trade fallen." 

Even in New South Wales proper, the free 
immigrants have acquired a decided ascendancy ; 
which, as transportation has ceased, must con- 
stantly increase. No valid reason, therefore, can 
exist, why even those of the working class who 
would be thrown into more immediate contact 
with persons who have suffered the penalty of 
their crimes, need hesitate to go there. The 
more dissolute are fast dying off. The greater 
number of the prisoners were driven by poverty 
to crime. It is not to be wondered at, if a large 
part of this unfortunate class, these "cankers 
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of a calm world and of a long peace," should, 
when the pressure of want was removed, have 
been reformed, and become useful members of 
society in their various callings. Although 
drunkenness, the vice of the colony, does no doubt 
prevail, Temperance societies flourish : thousands 
never touch spirits. The numbers who rise from 
the class of labourers to that of employers, 
suflSciently attest this. The most squeamish, 
therefore, of "the undetected portion of the 
community," need not fear contamination from 
breathing the same air. In Port Phillip and 
South Australia, however, the evil is of minor 
importance ; for although many, after the termi- 
nation of their sentences, have been attracted 
there, both from New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, although occasionally a practised 
eye may discover some "who walk wide between 
the legs, as though they had gyves on," still, as 
a class, they are insignificant, and being univer- 
sally looked down upon, are not likely to be of 
any injury. 

In all parts of the world diflSculties present 
themselves in providing a system of education 
adapted for all classes: a new and unusual 
obstacle presents itself in some parts of Australia, 
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from the very scattered nature of its population* 
How can it be possible in the remote country, 
where families reside at several miles distance, to 
send the children to attend daily school ? How 
can the parents afford to place them in any 
boarding establishment ? Yet this evil, great as 
it is, is not of so serious a magnitude as might at 
first be imagined. The far greater proportion 
of men with families, live either in the townsor 
in their immediate neighbourhood, where no 
difficulties need intervene ; and the State affords 
support to all, for the separate education of all 
classes and creeds ; concurrently with which, 
there is a system of national education established, 
similar to that in use in Ireland. Few, com* 
paratively, are therefore without the means of 
instruction. It has been generally observed, that 
the few families who are employed in the remote 
bush are composed of very young children, whose 
parents for a few years accumulate their wages, 
and then settle near town ; partly with a view to 
the benefit of their rising family. The Govern- 
ment is now laying out small inland townships, 
each of which will form a nucleus for population, 
and as the Education Board is ready to establish 
a school wherever 30 children can be collected. 
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much facility will be thereby given for the 
furtherance of this essential object, upon which 
the best interests of the colony vitally depend. 
Ignorance is the prolific parent of vice ; if, there- 
fore, the colonists wish to reclaim from crime 
those whose fathers have expiated their guilt by 
banishment ; if they wish to avoid the ruinous 
police and gaol expenditure, which must otherwise 
fall on them from the proximity of penal settle- 
ments; if they would avoid the misery from 
which we in England now sufier, and attempt 
to mitigate by our Ragged Schools and other 
diarities — ^let them be liberal in their educational 
efibrts, let them anticipate the evil before it 
has reached a magnitude with which it will be 
diflicult to grapple. 

At Sydney there is a good school for the sons 
of the gentry of the colony, and also at the 
King's school in Parramatta a sound course of 
study is pursued. There are some schools in 
Melbourne for children of the upper classes, at 
which a good education may be obtained ; others 
are still required. It is contemplated also to 
establish at Sydney a university, and to support 
it liberally from the public funds ; this, if carried 
out, will prove of incalculable advantage, not 
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only to New South Wales, but to the neighbouring 
colonies. 

In all the towns in Port Phillip there are minis- 
ters of religion, and churches of every denomina- 
tion, although not sufficient for their wants 
What adequate provision can be made for a 
population so rapidly increasing ? Even if suffi- 
cient in one year, it must be deficient in the next* 
The constant exertions therefore, not only of the 
colonies, but also of the religious societies in 
England, will be required to keep pace with the 
wants of this most interesting community. 

In the country, near the towns. Divine Service 
is now performed regularly by clergymen of the 
Church of England, each of whom celebrates 
worship at stations, school-houses, or private 
residences, until permanent churches can be 
erected ; several are now built, and many more 
are in progress. By the celebration of Divine 
Service in the morning at one station, and at 
another a few miles distant in the afternoon, and 
by taking different places on alternate Sundays, 
much has been already effected towards afR)rding 
llie ordinances of religion to the people. 

Schools, under the care of these ministers, are 
rising in. various quarters, by which their means 

G 
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of usefulness will be much increased. Eren in 
the remote interior, arrangements have been 
entered into for the establishment of an itine- 
rating clergy, whose influence must prove most 
beneficial. 

The Bishop of Melbourne, in his Report to the 
Diocesan Society, states that in the Ballan 
district there is no station at which Divine Service 
is not now performed, either by the resident 
clergyman or by the owner. It would be unjust 
to other denominations, not to mention that they 
have also made exertions in this good work, 
although, not as yet, it is to be regretted, to the 
same extent as the Churdi of England. 

The proposal to locate clergymen in the bush, 
has in every instance been responded to with the 
the greatest eagerness by the residents ; and it 
is hoped and believed that before long there 
will be few parts of Port Phillip in which the 
comforts of the gospel, and the ordinances of 
religion, may not be enjoyed by the inhabitants. 
Even the solitary shepherd may be accessible. 
A well-arranged plan for the lending of tracts and 
useful books, would meet with .every encourage- 
ment Most of these men are delighted to read 
anything to wile away the tedious day. If an 
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earnest man could be attached as ^'colporteur" 
to each clerical station, what countless benefits 
could be attamed with ease I A people rescued 
from the temptations of poverty and bad company, 
encouraged by the example of their employers, 
instructed during their abundant leisure by well- 
chosen books, and strengthened by the exhort- 
ations of their ministers of religion, might soon 
make the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

A short sketch has been drawn of the pre- 
sent position and the future prospects of the 
colony, the inhabitants, and their social condition 
in these favoured lands. How many men, dis- 
appointed in an over-crowded profesfflon, would 
do well to realize their substance, and find there 
occupation and comfort ? How many, restrained 
by prudence from yielding to the best feelings of 
our nature, would thus be enabled to find a 
happy home ? What numbers of Irish gentry of 
decayed fortunes, who may receive by the sale 
of their encumbered estates a small remnant of 
their nominal patrimony, while they retain all 
their old feelings and associations, would thus 
find means to escape the mortification of altered 
circumstances, — ^to shun the proud man's con- 
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tumely, — and to place their otherwise beggared 
families in the midst of plenty, if not in 
affluence. Let them contrast the prospect of a 
few thousands, the remnant of a large fortune, 
invested in the 3 per cents., or in some trade or 
agricultural pursuit in Ireland, with the foregoing 
statements, and they will see that they are not 
invited to abdicate their position in society, but 
that while it is yet time, the means of still 
retaining it are pointed out. 

" Res hodie minor here quam fuit, atque eadem eras 
Deteret eziguis aliquid, proponnius ire." 

The pangs of parting from the friends and 
associations of youth, are, and ought to be, great. 
The spirits no doubt will sink at times before 
unanticipated obstacles, and at disappointments 
arising from misconceptions which must exist in 
the minds even of the best informed. We 
scarcely ever yet knew an instance where the 
emigrant did not at first bewail his lot, regret his 
coimtry, and even at the entrance of the promised 
land, wish that he had died in Egypt, lamenting 
the flesh-pots, the luxurious habits of an older 
nation. But we have seldom known any, who 
finally did not rejoice that they had freed them- 
selves from the trammels of an artificial state of 
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society ; that they had rescued themselves from 
the sea of troubles in which so many of their 
companions had remained immersed ; that ihey 
had not shrunk from encountering difficulties, 
but had risen superior to the slings and arrows 
of fortune. If any should be induced by what 
has been advanced, to adopt this more manly 
course, let them first count the cost; regrets and 
dissatisfaction will probably encompass their first 
efibrts. In their disappointment, probably, they 
may bitterly reproach the writer of this sketch. 
He will not blame them : such were his own 
feelings, and will probably be the experience of 
thousands. He is content to know that hereafter 
they will own the truth of this representation, 
when they will look back with pity, not only on 
the starving thousands of their fellow-countrymen, 
but also on the idle listless dependants upon 
others ; assuming a position they are unable to 
hold ; afiecting a refinement unsuited to their 
means ; ashamed of digging rather than of 
begging ; living in ambitious poverty ; vainly 
struggling to obtain in their native country what 
they might secure elsewhere. 
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